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POITIERS

to 12 hours after the food has
been eaten. Sometimes there is a
delay of from 12 to 48 hours.
They may begin suddenly with
acute onset, or more gradually
with nausea, loss of appetite, and
feelings of ill-health. The most
marked symptoms are vomiting,
pain, or colic in the abdomen,
headache, profuse diarrhoea, pain
in the back, and rise of tempera-
ture. Rashes on the skin some-
times occur, and, in severe cases,
delirium. The great majority of
people recover, but in severe cases
there may be failure of the action
of the heart, collapse, and death.
When the symptoms begin early,
some relief may be obtained by
inducing the patient to vomit;
but usually the food has passed
on from the stomach before the
condition is recognized.

Any decomposing fish may give
rise to poisoning. Mackerel is es-
pecially liable to become rapidly
unfit for food. Crabs, lobsters, and
other shellfish are equally dan-
gerous if not fresh. Oysters and
mussels, if grown in sewage-pol-
luted waters, may convey typhoid.
The symptoms are those of irrita-
tion of the stomach and intestines.
Milk may be responsible for
epidemic poisoning, if infected by
organisms; it may also convey
bacterial diseases.

The Law on Poisons
The sale of poisons in the U.K.,
according to the Pharmacy and
Poisons Act, 1933, is under the
control of the poisons board, a
committee representing govern-
ment departments. This board
prepares the poisons list, which is
approved by the Home secretary.
This list is in two parts. Poisons
in the first may be sold only by
authorised sellers; those in the
second may be sold by a wider
class of persons called listed sellers
(because their names are on the
local authority's list). The poisons
in the second part are those
normally used for purposes other
than the treatment of human
ailments. No one may be an
authorised seller unless he carries
on the business of selling drugs
by retail and unless (subject to
some relaxations where the busi-
ness is carried on at two or more
premises) the sale of all retail
drugs is under the personal super-
vision of a registered pharmacist.
Poisons in the first part of the
list may not be sold unless the
purchaser is known to the seller
or is vouched for by a house-
holder. The seller must enter
the sale in a, book and the entry
must be signed by the purchaser.

There are some relaxations of
these rules, e.g. in the sale of
animal medicines. The container
of any poison sold must be labelled
with the word Poison and the
name and address of the seller.

Control under the above Act
is complementary to that imposed
by any other enactments, e.g. the
Dangerous Drugs Acts, which
bring under special control a
number of substances, including
opium, cocaine, morphine, and
Indian hemp. It is unlawful for
a person to be in possession of a
dangerous drug unless he is a
pharmacist, medical practitioner,
veterinary surgeon, etc. Authority
to possess dangerous drugs may
be withdrawn.

Poison Gas. Term used for
chemical agents which may be
used in warfare to incapacitate or
kill. Gases, together with smokes
and incendiary substances, con-
stitute the materials of Chemical
Warfare (q.v.}.

Poison Ivy (RJius toxicoden-
drori). Bushy shrub of the family
Anacardiaceae. It is a native of
N. America, where it is abundant
in woods, thickets, and hedgerows,
often climbing to considerable
heights by means of rootlets, after
the manner of ivy. The leaves are

Poissy. Town of France. In the
dept. of Seine-et-Oise, it is 17 m, by
rly. N.W. of Paris. It stands on
the left bank of the Seine on the
edge of the forest of St. Germain.
The church of Notre Dame is a
fine example of the Transition
style. There are iron and steel
works. Here, in 1561, was held
the abortive conference between
the Roman Catholics and Pro-
testants called the Colloquy ot
Poissy. Pop. (1954) 15,046.

Poitiers. Town of France,
capital of the department of
Vienne and formerly of the pro-
vince of Poitou. ,
It is built on a
plateau encircled
by the Clair and
Boivre, 60 m.
S.S.W. of Tours,
on the Bordeaux
rly. It is famed
for steep, tor-
tuous streets and Poltiers arms
ancient houses. Numerous ecclesias-
tical buildings include the Roman-
esque-Gothic cathedral of S. Pierre,
1162-1379 ; the Temple S. Jean,
a baptistery dating from Mero-
vingian times; the Romanesque
church of Notre Dame la Grande,
dating from the llth century ; the
church of Montierneuf, begun in

divided into three oval or rhombic 1077 by William VI, duke of Aqui-
leaflets, paler and downy beneath, taine and count of Poitiers, who is
It has minute, whitish flowers in buried within its walls ; and S.
panicles, succeeded by small cream- Radegonde (llth century), erected
coloured berries. The whole plant         " " "            "~"'L

is highly poisonous, and many per-
sons are so susceptible to its influ-
ence that even brushing the plant
with the dress may cause serious
trouble. Smoke from fires contain-
ing it has been known to produce
this effect.

Poison elder (RJi. vernix), which
has from 7 to 13 leaflets, is a
more erect shrub and is also
extremely poisonous. The poison

on the site of an ancient edifice
which contains the tomb of the
town's patron saint, who founded
the abbey of the Holy Cross.
Secular buildings include the
palais de justice, and the uni-
versity in the former Hotel-Dieu.
Among bridges, the Pont Joubert
dates from the 12th century.
There are ruins of a Roman amphi-
theatre and baths. Near the
tombs of a number of Christian

serrated leaves.

oak is a similar plant, which may   martyrs (discovered in 1879) is a
be   distinguished   by   the   more   large" dolmen, around which was

formerly held the fair of S. Luke.
Industries include
brewing and the
manufacture o f
leather, hosiery,
and cloth. Pop.
(19541 52.633.

Its situation
has given Poitiers
a peculiar im-
portance in mili-
tary and political
history. The
capital of the
Gallic tribe of the
Pictones (or Pic-
tavi), it was
known as Limo-
num at the

Poitiers,